



prologue 

Surreal times. Our own real-life Ministry of Love houses 
enemies of the state off the coast of Florida, unidentified, without 
charge, their faces obscured in dark, drippy, bare rooms in the 
bowels of some sketchy Carribean torture compound. An Old 
Testament-style Man of God, wrathful, bearded and fearless but 
with eyes that are somehow more benign than bloodthirsty, 
periodically resurfaces in the form of lo-fi video taped threats to 
the empire. The wars rage on. The talking heads, like an endless 
tapeloop, perpetually insisting that victory is just around the 
comer, that soon all the naysayers will be eating their hats as the 
nobility and worthiness of the crusade is illuminated at long last. 
And although in the mundane realm of the un-televised almost 
everyone is finally in agreement that it was a bad idea in the first 


place, virtually no one can say with any conviction what to do 
about it now. 

It s a frustrating, helpless time to be a civilian, but 
mercifully, there’s never any shortage of meaningless white-noise 
o p ug mto should you ever feel the urge to tune out Within 
moments you can be swept away in the thundering cascade of 
inconsequential squalling. Just let your feet leave the ground and 
lere s no telling where or when you’ll be deposited from the 
torrent back onto the banks of the reality of your boring life. The 
American experience at this point is so far beyond convoluted the 
sense of being rushed at light-speed to nowhere so tangible the 
sensory assault so persistent and dumbfounding that all of our 
brains have melted and simple coherency has become a bone- 
crushmg struggle. In one moment I am so positively certain that 
things have passed the point of saturation, that this nonsense 
cannot last any longer and it’s all about to come down. In the next 
after a mere glance out the window, I’m doubly convinced that ’ 
people are never going to change. Today is just the logical 


continuation of an exponentially accelerating cultural drive 
towards complete absurdity that exhibits every sign of ceasing not 
a moment before total annihilation. 

“Has it never occurred to anyone,” poses my friend Evan, 
rhetorically, “that our species has powered this whole 
unsustainable machine on fuel that we retrieve from the decayed 
bodies of previous mass extinctions?” While everything else dries 
up and turns to dust, we’ll never run short on irony. 




For mostly unfounded reasons, my mom insisted 

that I get a job. I was fifteen. She and I had moved to Grand 
Junction a few months earlier and now that I had met a friend that I 
didn’t hate and was doing more than lying on the floor of my 
room, paralyzed with loneliness and listening to records, she 
decided that I needed “something to keep me busy,” I didn’t get it. 
Sure, 1 was a textbook example of teenage alcoholism and held 
little more aspiration than kickstarting my life as a career criminal, 
(first, I fantasized, as a juvenile petty thief, working my way up 
through arsonist and finally dropping out of high school a flill- 
fledged, tattooed, chain-smoking thug) but what good would a job 
do? 

As it was, I had to go hungry for weeks on end, hoarding 
my lunch money to be split in equal parts toward mail-ordered 
punk t-shirts and cheap vodka. If only I could have explained to 
her that a job would only increase my capacity for buying obscene 


clothing and intensify my booze-lust. But I couldn’t, and she 
persisted. 

After a brief interview, I made an appointment to 

return to IC-Mart for orientation. I’m not sure why i had 
to come back on a separate occasion, as I was alone in the 
orientation room. Gene, the store manager, provided a small TV 
that sat across the table from me. He inserted a video and advised 
me that there may be a test following the viewing before he left the 
room. 

“VROOVROOZOOOM!” Firstly, I was congratulated on 
my recent elevation from a mere civilian to K-Mart associate. At 
last, I could proudly proclaim gainful employment with a 
respectable corporation. It was time for great rejoicing as I 
embarked on what promised to be a lucrative and fulfilling career 
which anyone could be perfectly satisfied performing for the 


remainder of their life. But with great prestige and opportunity m - 

comes greater responsibility. ^ 

The video tape introduced me to Brian. Brian was a ^ 

promising young associate who wore his officially sanctioned ^ 

uniform with pride and pizzazz. His cheerful, can-do disposition 
and unwavering loyalty to the company were clearly discemable, if 
not contagious, to his managers and co-workers and consequently p r£ 

they all got along swimmingly. More than anything, Brian was ^ 

willing to make sacrifices on behalf of the company. . 

In one scenario, Brian was entrusted for the first time with ^ 

the paramount responsibility of being sole overseer of the ^ 

electronics department. But only moments after the store 
manager’s sincere congratulations and bestowment of the keys to 
the camera display case, trouble showed up. Two rambunctious r 

boys, crowned in backwards baseball caps and swathed in flannel, 
supposed “friends,” entered the frame, jumping in place and high- g, 

fiving each other. p 

“Alright, Brian!” said the blonde one. 


‘‘He... hey guys,” said Brian, hesitant, his voice quivering 
slightly. 

“Yeah Brian!” said the other one. “Now that you’re in 
charge of electronics we have all the latest, cool tech-gear we want 
for free!” 

“C’mon, guys,” Brian protested, “that would be stealing.” 

“Oh, spare me, Brian,” said the Blonde. “Don’t be such a 
square, dude.” He traced a little square in the air with his fingers 
to illustrate the shape and wobbled is head in demonstration of his 
defiant attitude. 

The boys turned away from Brian and began stuffing their 
pockets with 8 -volt batteries, Brian hesitated, his eyes tense and 
worrisome. It was a tough call, but he did the right thing. Brian 
picked up the phone at his station and made a store- wide 
anno uncement, calling security to come dispatch the hooligans. 

“I thought we were friends!” screamed the blonde as they 
turned to run. 


“Remember,” said the voice over, “friends who steal are no 
friends at all. But, really, who needed friends when you had 
Brother K to watch over you? 

The difference between Brian and other humans. I 

was told, was that Brian thinks K. Thinking K was an 
essential aspect of being the best associate you could be. It 
consisted of infallible subservience and an eagerness to humiliate 
oneself for the company. Brian’s next scenario illustrated the 
concept explicitly. 

“Gee, Brian, those are nice, shiny new shoes you’re 
wearing,” said female K-Mart drone #1 . 

“Thanks,” said Brian, “tonight after my shift I’m off to my 
girlfriend s house to meet her parents and have some supper, and I 
sure want to make a good impression.*' 


“Well, just hope this rain stops before you get off. That’d 
be an awful shame to muck up your new shoes on an occasion like 
that.” The two stood for a moment, grinning at each other. 

“Brian,” the store manager interjected, “we need you 
outside to bring in some shopping carts, we’re running a little low 
in here.” 

Brian stared at his boss, his bottom lip sagging to his chin. 
He hung his head toward his sparkling new shoes as he pondered 
the implications of questioning the infallible wisdom of his 
manager. “Yes, sir,” he said, looking back up, his eyes filled with 
twinkling conviction and all the more determined to fulfill his 
commitment to the company. 

Thinking K wasn’t easy for everyone at first, but it was 
key. Eventually all associates think K by default, I was told. And 
it was true. Because if someone wasn’t thinking K, others would 
notice and before long they ceased to be an associate, they 
disappeared, removed from K-Mart society, and they were never to 
be spoken of again. 


K-Mart hired me to be part of the “refurbishment” 

Crew. “Refurbishment” was the K solution to the city’s new 
Super Wal-Mart, just down North Avenue, It was the process by 
which a regular K-Mart became a Big K. Big K boasted more 
flamboyant colors, wider aisles and a dairy case, but it wasn’t 
really any bigger; no walls would be taken out, nor would floors be 
added. All in all, it was the best a drowning corporation could 
manage in its decadence of the late nineties. 

For decades it had ruled unopposed as this nation’s master 
of retail chains but there, at the end of the century, the sun was 
undeniably setting on K-Mart. Blue Light Specials were campy, 
the stuff of Late Night monologues, American made t-shirts and 
underwear, once the banner-call of the company, had been 
replaced by ones from China or Mexico, just like all the other retail 
chains as quality and patriotism lost the battle with low, low prices. 


Time was running out, but K still had one last trick up her sleeve: 
dairy cases. 

The refurbishment wasn’t scheduled to begin for a couple 
weeks so when I first started, I was assigned to the cash registers. 

A middle aged, doughy woman, an associate (the preferred K- 
speak term for drones, a word that implies some sort of stock in the 
company or correspondence with the owners, which is, of course, 
non-existent) of more than a dozen years, walked me through the 
routine: 

-When I got to work I was to look presentably in my 
uniform before I clocked in, 

-After clocking in I received a cash bag, the contents of 
which I was to count twice before signing a paper stating 
that I had been lent exactly $250 from K-Mart, which was 
to be put to use in performing my duties as an associate and 
which I was responsible for. 

-When nobody was buying anything, I was to straighten the 
magazines and candy in my aisle and then stand at its 


mouth, just to the side so as to not obstruct easy access to 
the lane, with my hands folded and smile as widely and 
idiotically as I could, even when nobody else was in sight. 
-When people bought things, I was to display genuine 
interest in the state of their personal being and to ensure 
that they had found everything they wanted to buy. 

-After they had their bags and change, I was to thank them 
“for shopping at K-Mart.” 

This last part was very important. It was not enough to say 
“Have a nice day!” nor was a more succinct, a simplistic 
“Thanks!” sufficient. Shoppers had to understand what they were 
being thanked for. They were being thanked for shopping at El- 
Mart. It did not matter if I thought that most people would 
probably understand without any qualifiers that I was thanking 
them for their patronage on behalf of my employer. I was on El- 
Mart's time now. And I was to say things the way they wanted 
them to be said, anything less was tantamount to treason. Like a 


sock puppet, my mouth opened and K-Mart’s voice came out, their 
arm up my ass to the elbow extending outward in a perfect “sieg 
heil,” for six dollars an hour. 

Due to my reluctance to recite fully the K-Mart 
cashier mantra, I was pulled off register duty. My 

pants had also become an issue. 

“Weston,” Gene lisped, “do you know what black looks 

like? 

I wondered briefly if Gene was about to instruct me in the 
basics of racial profiling. 

“Black, Gene?” 

“Weston, the K-Mart dress code requires black pants to go 
with your white shirt and red vest. In your blue jeans you’re 
coming to work looking like a flag.” 

I thought for a second that Gene, the store manager whose 
speech impediment was complemented by a fastidiously groomed, 


pencil-thin mustache, the man who declared two different Tex- 
Mex themed employee pot lucks, presumably for the deliberate 
purpose of showing off both his pairs of chaps, just told me I 
looked like a fag. But, no. I took to the employee bathroom to 
inspect myself in the full length mirror. Red vest, white shirt, blue 
jeans. 1 was a total flag. 

“Gene,” I said, “I don’t have any black pants. These pants 
are pretty close, though. They’re pretty dark. They’re the darkest 
pants I have.” 

“Men’s Wear,” Gene rolled his eyes. “Don’t forget your 
associate’s discount.” 

I stood there for a second before Gene walked off. What 
he didn’t realize, what I didn’t explain to him, was that even with 
K-Mart’s limitlessly generous 10% discount for drones, it would 
still cost me a week and a half s pay to procure a couple pairs of 
K-Mart quality black slacks and, being fifteen, that was money 
vital to maintaining a consistent flow of booze and drugs. 


Just beyond the western limits of Grand Junction, 
Colorado, at the end of the pavement, laid a dry, 
barren expanse of savage wilderness known 
among high school circles as “The Dirt.” Parched 

ravines carved their way through the flatness, twisting into 
themselves like a reeking labyrinth where shady characters 
dumped their trash and set fire to stolen vehicles. Entirely devoid 
of plant life, save the hearty sagebrush, its crocodilian face bore 
deep scars from the ongoing twenty-or-so-year onslaught of moto- 
cross enthusiasts and prairie dog snipers. A violent, ugly place, 
immersed in the smell of rotting tires and ancient fire pits, the Dirt 
was wholly irresistible to the lusty hearts of the city’s teenagers. 

Surrounded on all sides by aesthetically superior geology, 
Grand Junction built its back to the Dirt, all doors and windows 
facing elsewhere. A willful sort of neglect and general lack of 
concern with what happened on useless land had cultivated this 


atmosphere of genuine lawlessness and desperation. I never 
missed an opportunity to go there. Week after week, braving the 
corroding dust roads, the threat of BLM agents and belligerent 
cowboys, who were rumored to cruise around the night like 
bloodthirsty pirates in search high school parties to pillage, we 
built bonfires from stolen wooden crates and stood around in the 
darkness, getting as drunk as we possibly could. The palpable 
danger and the towering flames and the motorcycles and the illicit 
sex combined to create a spectacular, if premature, post- 
apocalyptic wasteland, just outside of town. Entering the desert 
was like being transported to some bleak, anarchic future, fulfilling 
all of my darkest teenage fantasies, one part Lord of the Flies, one 
part Road Warrior. 

Even when K-Mart began the long process of 
“refurbishing” the store and my shifts began at 6:30 in the 
morning, I was out every night, stumbling around the dusty 
darkness, slurring my words and screaming vague threats at the 
pitch blackness of the desert sky. It was summer and I’d be 


damned if a job was going to keep me from the party. Two or so 
hours later my alarm clock and mother would be screaming at me 
to wake up. Out the door with my red vest in hand before the 
possibility of a shower or toothbrush had had any chance of 
materializing in my dully throbbing, gelatin-like brain, I dragged 
my face along the sidewalk the four blocks to work. 

Arriving five or ten minutes into the soul-crushing 
degradation of the daily associate enthusiasm rally, stinking of 
campfires with my eyes no more than bloody, almond-shaped slits 
framed in baggy, corpse-grey flesh, I’d hear Paul, the young, 
corporate-something-or-other-hot-shot declare, “So nice of you to 
join us, Mr. Wilson!” 

Paul had been brought in from out of state to oversee the 
Grand Junction K-Mart refurbishment. Having brought my 
tardiness to everyone’s attention, Paul would continue, “We’re 
doing super great!” The assembled associates would clap and nod 
at each other, all congratulatory smiles and sparkling eyes. “But 
we can do better,” Paul would go on after the applause died down, 




“so, work harder and faster but always maintain the same quality, 
if not improve it.” The refurbishment team nodded gravely and 
folded their aims. “But we’re really knocking this one out of the 
ballpark, and you’re all just the greatest bunch of associates an out- 
of-town, corporate-something-or-other could hope to usurp from 
beneath the feet of an older, more experienced store manager 
anywhere.” The applause would now resume and generally Gene 
would say a thing or two. 

Although it was in direct contradiction to the principles of 
K -thought, I could see that Gene and the department managers, 
people who had lived, breathed and bled K-Mart for a decade or 
more resented Paul and all his big-city, fancy-state-college- 
graduatin’, high- faintin', know-it-all-ness deeply. In that respect. 
Gene and I were bound as one. Sometimes Gene’s dopey, sad 
bloodhound eyes would meet my brain-dead bloodshot eyes and it 
felt like maybe we both knew, like there was a mutual recognition 
and maybe, momentarily, Gene felt a little less alone. But such 
moments are fleeting. Tragically, I was an anomaly among the 


associates, as the vest gazed often and sincerely at Paul with 
heartfelt respeet and gratuity. 

Each mornings’ rally ended with the members of the 
refurbishment crew’s hands in the center of a circle, in the spirit of 
high school football locker rooms and ritualistic circle j-vks, 
“GoooooOOOOO KAAAAY1H” we’d all yell, our anns shooting 
off toward the heavens, and it was all I could do to keep from 
throwing up on the floor. 


K-Murt ha»! secret police, you bet. Two of them, 
actually, si. ..Ling along the aisles in civilian garb, spying around 
comers at middle school kids and brown people as they made their 
way through sporting goods. They never came to the employee 
potlueks or pep-rallies, 1 never saw them adorn red vests or thank 
anyone. for shopping at K-Mart. When I first started there, 1 just 
thought they were perverts. 

I learned that the lanky one with the half-moon of 
'inwardly stretching, curly hair was Craig, the shorter, older guy 
ith glasses and a blonde mustache was Dick. Their job was to 
observe and apprehend shoplifters for K-Mart. They took their job 
very seriously. Nobody ever told me outright, but I ascertained 
that associates were not to speak to Craig or Dick in the open or 
make any sort of gesture that could bring them to the attention of 
the public, thus blowing their cover forever. 


From some dark, dank comer of my heart, where men 
could still be heroes and justice could be swift, I envied them. It 
didn’t matter that they were only protecting imitation shoes and 
diet bars and potting soil; they existed in a world of stark moral 
definition. They were on the good side, the K-Mart side, and they 
believed in that to the core of their being, and, without realizing it 
in so many words, l longed for such clarity and puipose. 

The first thing I stole from K-Mart was a box of 
Trojan condoms. It didn’t matter that 1 was an awkward, 
zitty, chubby, nearly friendless virgin with neither girlfriend nor 
any reasonable prospect thereof; what mattered was that I was 
stealing. 

The orientation video had scared me. K-Mart was serious 
about shoplifting, and they were fully aware that 60% plus of all 
the lost merchandise left with the store’s employees. Surveillance 
was everywhere and the possibility of microscopic cameras and/or 


microphones hidden in places you couldn’t even begin to imagine w 

was very real. Or so the video seemed to imply. Additionally, er 

there was the matter of the exits, which were fortified by aj 

imposingly high-tech-looking alarm systems, standing like plastic fl 

sentinels, silently broadcasting an-impenetrable laser and/or 

magnetic field, foiling via shrieking alarms and flashing yellow w 

lights any thief who dare penetrate it, c; 

So, it took me nearly a week to make the decision to begin If 

stealing from my new employer. Fuck them, 1 thought. The o: 

slogans, the fascist uniform regulations, the forced smiling, the ID rr 

numbers, the time clock; I AM A HUMAN BEING w 

GODDAMMIT. They were taking something very dear and E 

utterly inexplicable from me and were giving me what? A job? st 

Experience? A wage? And then calling that fair? Ha. In what la 

kind of a twisted, perverse world was this an acceptable tc 

arrangement? Thus, taking back was only my meager nod in the w 

direction of justice. Before, I just thought that crime was cool. ci 

Now I knew it to be the very pursuit of righteousness. oi 


The condoms were practically incidental, I had to think of 
something to steal. Something worth stealing. Something small 
enough to conceal. Condoms fdled all those criteria. Additionally, 
carrying condoms around could make me look cool. Word could 
get out that Weston had condoms and it could then be deduced that 
I was experienced sexually. Further rumors could ferment, thus 
improving my chance of one day, finally, obtaining an actual, 
honest-to-God sexual experience with another person. Failing that, 
I could give my condoms away to someone who had a girlfriend 
and say something like “You could probably use these more than 
me.” We’d share a hardy laugh and I could mention off-handedly 
how I stole the condoms just for the sake of sticking it to the man. 
Then my friend would know that I was the real deal. A real 
genuine dude. A rebel. A true friend. Yes, condoms were just the 
thing. 

I took the box from the storage room when no one was 
around, peeled off the magnetic security strip and stuffed it into the 
waist of my pants. Confidently exiting storage onto the bustling 


sales floor, I realized all too late that I would h dk around 

tlie rest of my shift hunched over so the h Jn > t reveal 

themselves from beneath my shirt. Relegateu lo a posture that 
doesn’t easily lend itself to speed-walking, which, combined with 
mv best facial approximation of overwhelming anxiety/mock- 

,T1V n nmarv strategy of avoiding the trifling of 
‘ as f circled the store, doing 

no work at all. l was a nervous wreck. It wasn’t easy, but the end 
of my shift arrived and I had pulled it off. Nobody suspected a 
dung. The day’s associates accumulated at the front entrance after 
finishing the closing process and waited for the doors to be 
unlocked. Self-assured, I joined my co-workers and felt my heart 
come to an abrupt stop as the security alarms shrieked and flashed 
their lights the moment I entered their invisible force field. 

That was it, I was ruined. 

"h ou re busted!” they all laughed. “Put ‘cm up!” 1 forced 
a meager smile; dumbstruck as Gene opened the exits and I 
Strolled out unsearched, miraculously, a free man. 


1 


I decided then that I would, from that night forth, steal 
something every day 1 worked at K-Mart. It became a personal 
challenge, like jogging. Everyday. No excuses. A promise, a 
commitment to never let myself be assimilated into the Nazi 
machine, to always stand in opposition of my enemy, my 
oppressor, my employer: K-Mart. 


The refurbishment team, that is, nearly half of all 
the associates at Grand Junction K, was further 

split up into three-person cells. Each group was 
assigned to a specific aspect of the complete and profound store 
overhaul that was called refurbishing. I was lumped with two old 
ladies: the dud team. We, along with the other duds who couldn’t 
be trusted with anything important, fragile or heavy, were assigned 
to scraping off old labels and gum from every shelf in the store. I 
didn’t mind being a dud because 1 had learned by then that the best 
way to deal with a day at w-ork was to cease as much brain activity 
as possible, to try to get as near to sleeping as you could while still 
actually moving, to go completely numb and respond and speak 
with the autopilot, reptilian part of your brain, the stem, while your 
cerebral cortex went on hiat us. This sort of mindless, repetitive 
work was conducive to such a state. My teammates, the two old 
ladies, didn’t seem likely to intrude on this tragi le state of mind. 


“A boy and a girt,” Elaine, the short, round and heavily 
made up woman, stated flatly upon meeting her new partners. 

Even as warped and muddled as my young mind was at that time 
in the morning, it was clear to me that this woman was an idiot, 
Dorothy, the other lady, though, didn’t seem too bad. More of a 
tough, no-bullshit battleaxc type of old lady. • Either way, neither of 
them demanded a great deal of brain power to interact with, and 
while Elaine was probably too slow and stupid to catch me 
stealing, Dorothy didn’t seem likely to care. 

We took spray bottles of an unmarked, industrial strength 
cleaner and went to work. 1 immediately got a nose bleed, which 1 
didn’t mind, because it gave me an excuse to sit in the bathroom 
for twenty minutes and get paid for doing nothing. I was pleased 
to discover that the nosebleeds would continue for the duration of 
the time I came into contact with the cleaning liquid we were using 
to de-gunk the shelves. A week later, sitting in the snack-room on 
my fourth nosebleed break of the day, Paul came in and asked me 
what I was doing. 


“I got a nosebleed,” I replied, nasally. “I think it’s the 
cleaning stuff we’re using on the shelves. I’ve been getting them 
every day.” 

“How many breaks have you had today?” 

“Well, this is my second nosebleed, if that’s what you 
mean,” I lied, for some reason. 

“Let me see,” said Paul. 

I showed him the bloody klcenex. He eyed me, 
suspiciously. He wouldn’t say it out loud, but I knew he wanted to 
accuse me of bleeding on purpose. 

“Well,” he hissed, “Grand Junction’s awful dry in the 
summer. Try putting some tissue in there and see if we can make 
do with that.” 

“lira, okay.” 

I twisted the klecncx up each nostril and went looking for 
my teammates. 


And ' n weeks later, the refurbishment was 

done. ] over. A full third of the team was dismissed, 

their ef -predated but there would be no place for them 

in the ne : g K. The K of the new century. 

InexpuuaOty, and to my dismay, I was kept on. 

There was a ribbon cutting ceremony. The deputy mayor 
made an appearance, as did Chester the Cheeto Cheetah and a 
woman with a helium tank who handed out balloons. The 
spectacle did manage to draw a substantial crowd, though most of 
the faces coming through the entrance seemed to say only “Dairy 
cases? Is that it?” 

My new position in the company began right away. I was 
the “porter.” Which meant, primarily, “guy-that-gathers-shopping- 
carts.” Big K inauguration day was hot and busy. I tirelessly 
drove long lines of carts through the doors to an impatient crowd 
of waiting shoppers, but I couldn’t keep up. I sent them in and 
they were gone, scattered before I had a chance to get back out to 


the parking lot. This sweaty, maddening futility would be my job 
from now on. 

The Big K was exactly the same as the regular K. My job 
didn’t get any better, the customers weren’t any happier, the 
management wasn’t any less oppressive. I saw soon that sales 
would increase, but only temporarily. Or they would sustain, but it 
didn’t matter. Regardless of relati ve prosperity, “more” would 
always be the name of the game for a company like K-Mart. I 
realized then that this was no landmark, that there would be no 
clear sailing despite this considerable effort and this spectacle. 
There would be employee enthusiasm meetings and orientation 
video tapes and back to school blow-outs and sporadic, anti- 
climatic Blue Light Specials and none of it would ever amount to 
anything. The workers would keep on working and collecting their 
dismal paychecks and every year the board members would report 
a slightly disappointing growth rate. All that effort and all that 
blue light would just evaporate into the atmosphere, bounce around 
a little before shooting out into space. There was no end we were 


working towards beyond to just keep working, to make it to the 
end of the day, to come back tomorrow. The cycle only starts over 
again. Sweats are broken, blood is spilt but it all just drips to the 
floor to be dutifully mopped up by some poor, faceless drone. 

I wondered in horror if this was the way the whole world 
worked. If lives were really meant to be spent gathering shopping 
earts only to have them instantly redistributed into the parking lot. 
If, just like in ancient times, we’d all been enslaved, relegated to 
offer our infinitesimal lives to little more than building a 
monumental tomb for the pharaoh, fooled into believing that what 
we were doing mattered. But even worse. Because at least those 
Egyptians lived and died in the name of something great, 
something lasting. The Great Pyramids, which, of course, have 
lasted a great, great deal of time. But what will be around to testify 
to the existence of Big K associates, of the porters and clerks of the 
world, the slaves of modem times? A cheap, box-like building of 
cinder brick, encircled by asphalt? A business venture for some 
old men that we would never, ever know and that would last 


approximately one lifetime and then disappear forever? It 

occurred to me that, working there, nothing ever really got done, c 

no work, (or theft, for that matter) actually amounted to anything. c 

I was selling away my life for six dollars an hour, in blocks of . c 

eight, to a treadmill attached to the floor. To a train that never c 

arrives at the station, it just keeps going, burning up coal until there b 

is nothing left and it grinds on and on for miles, moving slower and i 

slower, coasting on warm air and impotent momentum until at last 
it comes to a painfully prolonged halt in the middle of nowhere and 
is forgotten. 

Actually, my new job was sort of better, i was on my 

own in the parking lot more often than not and that meant less of s 

having to talk to co workers and helping customers and provided 

me with vast, empty expanses of quality brain-stem time. 

Completely devoid of thought or pretending to be a cave man, . t 

hunting carts, gathering carts, or sometimes a sort of cart-herder, 


rounding up my squeaking, plastic and metal livestock on a 
desolate, sunbaked, blacktop desert, it helped to be on my own. 

Other times I helped old people with heavy things, getting 
things off the shelves, getting things into their cars and so forth, A 
few times 1 helped people who couldn’t walk in and out of cars, 
which involved providing my body as a sturdy object for them to 
pull themselves up against and then sort of half carrying them to or 
from their chair. Neither party, I imagine, finding the process 
particularly comfortable. 

One day I was driving a long line of carts through the 
entrance. People were all crowded around obstructing the doors, 
gawking as Dick and Craig, Big K’s undercover security force, 
were thrown helplessly about, each struggling to hold on to the tree 
trunk arms of a seven foot monster that bellowed in rage as he 
waved his fists wildly like mighty Kong swatting down fighter 
planes. 


“FUCK YQOOOOOUUUUU!” lie bellowed, bucking bis as 

mighty shoulders back and crashing the three of them into shelves he 

of small American flags and flag-related merchandise. 

"FUUUUUCK YOOOOUUUUU!” rc 

1 joined the crowd, rendered completely speechless and hi 

wide eyed at the total awesomeness of what I saw before me. I “C 

traded disbelieving half- grins with my fellow gawkers, nodding in of 

agreement, as if to say “Yes. This kicks, ass.” th. 

“RAAGH!” The gorilla lurched' toward the door and the 
crowd took a step back. 

"Help them!” Elaine, my former idiot teammate, implored 
me. 

"}Vhat arc you doing?” another associate, a little old lady, 
demanded, appalled by my complete lack of action. 

"But-...” I protested, meekly. But I’m only fifteen? But 
these guys are supposed to be professionals? But I couldn’t care 
less if someone steals from K-Mart, particularly when it’s Lou 


Ferrigno? But I don’t get paid enough to be eaten alive by 
Frankenstein’s monster? 

I hung my head low and dragged iny feet into the fray. 

“FUCK YOU!” he roared as he threw Dick on his back. 
Dick leapt to his feet like Spiderman and back onto the thief s 
shoulders. Cautiously, I crawled to the giant’s feet and wrapped 
my arms around his oak-tree ankles. He struggled forward, then 
back. He kicked my side. “DAAAAAH!” the great beast let out a 
low, mournful wail as he tipped over in slow motion, steadily 
gaining momentum like a great redwood falling from monumental 
heights down, down, down to the ground. 

As I pressed my whole body against his feet and Craig and 
Dick wrestled his arms behind his back and applied the handcuffs, 
I actually hallucinated that he turned back and looked me in the 
eye. “You fucker, Weston,” he snarled “I’ll fucking KILL YOU.” 

I’ve never been more terrified. 



The following day, Craig asked me to his office. 

Hidden in an obscure corner between Toys and Automotive, he 
took me to a door I had never really noticed before. Up a narrow 
stair case was another door marked SECURITY, behind which lay 
Craig and Dick’s secret headquarters. 

‘‘That was really something yesterday, huh?” Craig 
grinned. 

“Uh-huh.” 

“We’ll just need a statement from you for the police, let me 
get you the form.” 

I fingered the roll of film that earlier had been slipped into 
my pocket, the day’s theft quota, and considered the implications 
of spinelessness, hypocrisy and traitorship. Was there truly no 
honor among thieves? Evidently, not in this case. But, I was just 
doing my job, right? Still, if I was could risk my life to take down 
a comrade in thievery, what else was I capable of under the 


pressure of authority? War? Torture? Murder? Subjecting myself 
to life’s worth of overtime? 

“Here you go. Just fill this out. And be sure to include 
anything like a personal injury, if you’d like to press charges, or if 
you noticed any damage to store property or anything.” 

“I think maybe he knocked over those shelves of flags and 
stuff,” I offered. 

“Go ahead and put that down.” 

I began writing. “So, what was that guy trying to steal, 
anyway?” I asked. 

Craig motioned towards a sealed evidence bag on his desk 
containing a single pack o f Star Wars: Episode One trading cards. 

I lied earlier. My first job in Grand Junction wasn’t K-Mart, it 
was Taco Bell, I don’t know why they interviewed anyone there 
as I couldn’t in my wildest dreams imagine anyone who would not 


get the job. Anyway, there was an interview, I was hired and quit 
two weeks later. 

“People say this is a dead-end job, but it’s not,” I was 
assured my first day, “I started in the same place you are now, and 
now I’m a manager, see?” 

Aside from boiling alive, I imagine, the job was the closest 
approximation to hell that could be arranged here in temporal 
existence. My unifonn didn’t fit. People from school were there 
all the time and even my friends ridiculed the absurdity of my 
appearance and position. Everything was chaotic and intense and 
smelly with no interlude. My bosses criticized the “bite-for-bite” 
distribution of sour cream I applied to burritos. My co workers 
were mostly drug addicts who were categorically not above, 
among God-brows what else, spitting in the food, and I was 
instructed to periodically erase and adjust the expiration times 
above the hot tubs of meat and beans so as to improve our “D” 
grading should the health inspector drop by unexpectedly. And 
while I did receive a 15% discount on food during my shift, seeing 


the process by which dry powder was turned first into slime and 
then into refried beans and enchilada sauce diminished my 
appetite. 

“I know people there. And let me tell you, they don’t put 
up with any slacker bullshit,” puffed the red- faced store manager, 
almost spitting, when I told him I was quitting for K-Mart, 

My poor mom . It must have been bad enough living alone 
with a greasy, snot-nosed teenage punk at the mercy of crippling 
hormonal mood swings, sporadic tantrums and childish bouts of 
depression, but the only times she ever saw me I was either 
hungover and pissed or j ust getting off work and pissed. What 
could she do? I left as soon as I ate and didn’t often come home 
until the blood-red sun had begun to define the horizon just left of 
the Book Cliffs. Locked out, I crept in, usually undetected, 
through a tiny firewood access door which connected the shed to 
our house, crawling on my hands and knees in slow motion. 


Stumbling drunk, frequently blacked out, I snorted and fell over 
myself, knocked into things and collapsed on the floor of my room 
Come daylight, that’s how she would find me. Her youngest child, the 
only remaining egg in the nest, a puddle of stinking bile and unfocused 
hostility passed out, face down on the shaggy carpet. 

Summer ended and my behavior hardly changed. If anything I 
just got weirder. School nights would find me rambling uneasily 
around the quiet streets of my neighborhood, lost and confused, trying 
to hitchhike in hopes that the next passing car might know where I live 
Or worse. One morning I woke up with a black eye and had to think 
for a while before I remembered a pickup truck stopping before me, a 
aige man, upset by the way I was screaming and jumping up and 
down, flipping him off, getting out and effortlessly crushing me like 
tinfoil in the middle of the street. It became difficult to distinguish 
between the foggy recollections of actual experience and those of my 
dreams. Was I really wandering on the train tracks last night? Did I 
really enter the wrong house and use the bathroom? Did the 


owner actually threaten to kill me? Did I finally find my real 
house, cut myself climbing the fence, and try to call girls from 
school at four in the morning? The train grease on my hands, the 
long, burning gash beneath my arm, the furious morning calls from 
old ladies with last names similar to my would-be girlfriends all 
seemed to point to yes, but the reality was just too painful and 
frightening to face honestly. What the fuck is wrong with me? 

At work, I took more and more to hiding in the 

bathroom. There wasn’t anything to do in there but sit in a 
stall, counting in my head until I heard my call over the intercom. 

It generally killed about five minutes. “Associate Wilson to the 
Customer Service Desk,” or “We need a cart round up, cart round 
up, please,” or “Porter to Front Check-Out, Porter to Front Check- 
Out for customer assistance, please.” It’s not that I enjoyed the 
bathroom stall, I simply coveted the idea of getting paid for doing 
nothing. 


Once, I tried masturbating in there, which I imagined 
would be supremely satisfying in terms of spiting the powers-that- 
be. It didn’t work out, though, as I noticed for the first time that 
someone had written in pencil above the toilet paper dispenser 
"Christine is HOT!” and thus crushed, instantaneously and 
impossibly, my magma-like fifteen year old libido. 

Christine was a fellow associate, at nineteen or so the 
second youngest in the store, next to me. She wasn’t unattractive, 
but by no means a knock-out. She did, however have wavy-brown, 
meticulously shampooed, conditioned and moisturized hair that 
flowed serenely, sparklingly most of the way down her back, 
bncommon hair, really. Hair not normally encountered on girls 
outside the realm of Dungeons and Dragons mythology or TV 
shows about supermodels who work at the beach, cultural 
institutions to which not many associates would be unfamiliar. 

The effect of this goddess-like hair was such that most men 
presumed to perceive in her an attractiveness that would not 
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me. What horrified me, though, about the bathroom graffiti was 
not that someone thought Christine was hot, it was, firstly, that I 
was in the employee bathroom and, secondly, that I was the 
youngest employee in the store. In fact, I was the only employee 
for whom bathroom graffiti may have been age- appropriate, 
especially if said graffiti artist were to be trumping their 
coworker’s, or anyone’s, hotness. What really horrified me was 
that this was the work of another male associate at least ten years 
my senior, and that this grown man was hiding out in the 
bathroom, much as I was doing at that very moment, avoiding 
work and fantasizing about some unattainable crush whose hair 
and proximity summarized her only outstanding features, probably 
masturbating, was a supremely, unbearably, ruthlessly, profoundly, 
sickeningly, excruciatingly depressing thought. Sure, at fifteen I 
was above that level of shallowness and idiocy, but what if this 
bathroom graffiti were an indication of where I was headed? It 
stared back at me as if to say, “I started just where you are now, 
and now I’m a manager, see?” What if, I shuddered, once you got 


old and your dreams died, nice hair on a girl that worked with you at 
K-Mart became the best you could even fantasize about, let alone hope 
for? 

I zipped up and went back to work before the intercom even 
had the chance to force me. What fucking difference does it make? 


In need of a new hideout, I explored the obscure comers of 
K-Mart’ s stockroom. Up some dusty plywood steps I discovered 
a space to which aging boxes of seasonal merchandise, 
leftovers who waited year round for another shot at being 
displayed on the shelves, only to be boxed up again and returned 
to the stockroom, w'ere relegated. A dense, zero-traffic 
area, it even offered a swiveling desk chair placed before a slim, 
horizontal security window through which I could look out over 


the store without fear of being detected and listen for my call over 
the intercom. It was more than perfect. 

Periodically resurfacing to collect carts from the parking 
lot, I would scrunch my eyebrows together, having perfected my 
preoccupied face, and hustle immediately back to my refuge. I 
made a point of always noting something that needed to be done, a 
car battery display that needed restocking, an open package of 
Depends Adult Diapers that needed disposal, an overturned rack of 
K-Mart sweaters featuring kittens playing with a ball of yam, 
anything I could offer were I to be stopped by a manager and 
interrogated as to my whereabouts, what I was in such a rush to 
accomplish. It only happened occasionally, as I believe the store’s 
overseers had by that time given up on shaping me into a 
respectable associate, and when it did my alibis were generally 
effective. 

I took naps on the clock. I drank soda and silently watched 
shoppers as one might observe an ant colony. I pressed my nose 
against the one-way mirror and gazed benevolently on a group of 


migrant workers stealing from Footwear, taking new boots from their 
box and replacing them with their old, ragged ones in preparation for 
the impending autumn and a long winter thereafter. My heart cheered 
them on. 

Crouched away up there like Winston Smith, hidden in the 
corner of his apartment beside the omniscient telescreen, or like Anne 
Frank, passing slow days in an Amsterdam attic, filled with silent 
desperation, I took refuge from the nightmarish reality of the K-Mart 
dystopia. My whole life Fd heard nothing but the glorious triumph of 
American liberal democracy over the totalitarianisms of the Nazis and 
the Commies, but fifty-some years later, up there in my hermitage of 
the stockroom, what difference did it make? There in modern America 
a new micro-tyranny had formed from the viral outbreak of big-time 
retail, a rigidly hierarchical, mobilized society, fine tuned by the 
perpetual drive for more more more profits, utterly indistinguishable 
from the regimes of old, and my job had placed me in the very 
heart of the monster. True, this particular strain was 


in its death throws, but more would be eager to take its place. As 
though people can’t help but gravitate towards homogeny, thought 
control, the dismemberment of the human spirit, the Hydra sprouts 
new, even more hideous heads even as the last are lopped off. 

Obey, they tell us, because we are at war. Believe, they 
demand, because in these times of conflict everyone must chip in 
and everyone must dedicate wholeheartedly. Our side is the right 
side, they swear, because it is our side. Anything less is treason, 
they say, and we always listen. 

I tried to console myself, though, knowing that my red vest, 
white shirt and blue jeans were merely a K-Mart shell housing a 
treasonous soul. They only thought that they had enslaved this 
body, but they were wrong, because this body was going to take 
naps on the job, steal merchandise and arrive late every day, I 
would never be cheering for the corporation, for the oppressor. I 
would never lose my mind for the Two Minutes Hate or be the 
guard to throw the switch on the gas chamber. Or, at least, I would 
never really mean it. I was the Winston Smith of K-Mart, and it 


would forever remain just a job and no more. They would never, 
ever get inside me. 

I pressed my palm against the tinted glass toward the 
shoplifters. Those were my people, I decided. Those courageous 
thieves, those despondent workers of the world. Stealing from the 
haves because they had not. It might not make a difference, but it 
was better than conceding defeat. Give them hell, give them hell. 




epilogue 

What a sad, sour note to end on! To think, human history has 
more or less led up to this very moment, exerted the totality of its 
energy to arrive here, at the end of time. And what? What have 
we made of ourselves? Fucking automatons. Go anywhere in the 
world today and you’ll find forced grins and tired eyes despising 
you under a thick cloud of thank you thank you thank you for 
spending your money where I work. Here, worlds away from all 
the wars and famines and plagues, amidst material and 
technological wealth infinitely more vast than had ever before been 
imagined, and the best that most anyone can hope for is human 
puppetry, brain-stem interaction. Is this really the punctuation we 
mean to place at the end of civilization? Is this really the crest before our 
species’ wave comes crashing down onto the sharp, salty rocks of oblivion? 
Truthfully, I’d take sincere apathy over toothy, desperate, coerced recitations of 
over-the-top-gratefulness any day of the week, brothers and sisters. Please, 
someone, get me out of here. 
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